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The purposes of this study were to determine what 
specific types of criticism students perceive as being most helpful, 
whether student perceptions of helpfulness in different types of 
criticism vary according to individual levels of speech anxiety or 
exhibitionism, and whether student perceptions of helpfulness in 
different types of criticism vary according to study and instructor 
sex differences. The subjects were 309 college students enrolled in a 
basic speech communication course. Ten of the classes were taught by 
male instructors, ten by female instructors. The subjects were 
administered a revised version of the Personal Report of Confidence 
as a Speaker. The results indicated that students did not have a 
general preference for criticism of delivery or content. They 
apparently felt that both types of criticism were equally important. 
Also, student preferences indicated that instructors should include 
both positive and negative comments in their criticism. (HR) 
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Critioisra and evaluation is a vital part of teacher behavior in the 
speech classroom* Every instructor must face the question posed by Holtzman 
(i960, p*l): »»l'/hat can I say (or vfrite or do) that will result in this 
student's improving his communicative ability?" This is a complex question 
which is difficult, if not impossible, to answer at the present time. Teacher 
behavior has generally been prescribed by inferences based on psychological 
models of behavior change or by theory based on classroom experience* 
Erickson (1970) indicated that research studies testing the effectiveness of 
criticism and evaluation techniques are, for the most part, shallow and 
inconclusive • 

Sprague (19?1) developed and used an observational schema whereby 
critical coswients can be described using the technique of content analysis • 
Every criticism can be classified according to four dichotomies: (1) contents 
delivery, (2) positive-negative, (3) personal-impersonal, and (4 )atorai8tic- 
holistic* Operational definitions of these terms are included in Appendix A, 
Sprague utilized these dichotomous classifications because of four basic areas 
of controversy which she identified in the literature related to speech 
criticism. 

The first dichotomous classification was included because authorities 
disagree about the relative emphasis that should be placed on content and 
delivery in criticism. V/hile Reid (1971) and PhilUps (1970) argue that the 
critic should comment primarily on content, other ifriters (McGraw, 1924} 
Balcer and Seabury, I965; Dedmon, 1967) recommend a balance in critical 
emphasis on content and delivery* 
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The second olassification was utilised because a controversy exists in 
the literature regarding the proportion of positive and negative comments 
which should be included in criticism. Several theorists {Balcer and Seabury, 
1965! Bostrom, 1961; Reid, 1971; Robinson and Kerikas, 1963) argue for a high 
proportion of positive comments. Learning theory suggests, however, that it 
is not a good practice to let undesirable behavior continue without comment 
since, in effect, that behavior is being reinforced (Bugelski, 1964'); and 
there is some evidence that an excess of praise may have damaging psychological 
effects (parson, I963; Gibb, I96I; Ginott, 1969)e 

The third dichotomy was included in the Sprague content analysis procedure 
because of the basic controversy between the learning-based model of bfhr.vior 
change and the self model, Behaviorally oriented writers (Baker, 196?; 
Bugelski, 196^; Kelly, 19655 Kibler, Barker, and Miles, 1970) maintain that 
criticism should be as objective as possible and that a teacher *s own affective 
responses, attitudes, and values are inappropriate elements in the critical 
process. Others (Moustakas, I966} Phillips, 1970; Rogers, I969; Seiger, 1956) 
claim that affective responses may be essential to the establishment of an 
authentic personal teacher-student relationship which is a prerequisite of 
learning. 

The fourth dichotomous classification was used because some theorists 
(Dedmon, 196?; Kelly, I965) stress the importance of evaluating specific 
aspects of a speech performance while others (Balcer and Seabury, 1965; Weaver, 
Borchers, aid Smith, 1952) emphasize that the teacher should always include a 
comment about the overall performance. 

The positive-negative dichotomy is the only critique variable which has 
been empirically investigated in terms of student response, V/hile analyzing 

O 
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student recall of criticism, both Arnold (196^) and Albright (196?) found 
that students recalled significantly more negative comments than positive 
coramentSt Research by Bostrom (1961) indicated that negative or positive 
criticism might have a corresponding effect on self concept as a communicatori 
This does not Indicate, however, that students have a negative reaction to 
negative criticism, V/hen Albright (196?) asked students to rate their personal 
reaction to each comment received as either positive or negative, students 
reacted positively to 57 percent of all conanents that criticized their speeches 
negatively. 

Except for the above emphasis on positive and negative comments, empirical 
studies of student response to criticism have tended to focus on all types of 
criticism in general » Since student perceptions of helpfulness provide one 
preliminary means by which to evaluate the theoretical controversy vhich under- 
lies the Sprague content analysis technique, the first question uivier consider- 
ation in this exploratory investigation was: 

What specific typ3S of criticism do students perceive as being 
more helpful; i.e., content or delivery, positive or negative, 
personal or impersonal, atomistic or holistic? 

Instructors who see slow improvement or a lack of improvement in many 

students have reason to doubt whether classroom criticism effects positive 

improvement in the speaking ability of some students. Casual classroc»n 

observation would tend to indicate that student responses to classroom 

criticism vary in terms of individual characteristics. Student response, 

however, has seldom been analysed in light of individual student differences. 

On the basis of theoretical evidence, Arnold hypothesized that students of high 

academic apititude would Improve significantly more as a result of criticism 

than students of low academic aptitude, l/hen instructors criticized student 
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speeohes as they saw fit^ Arnold found the direct opposite of his hypothesis 

to be true; in fact, students of high academic aptitude actually regressed in 

quality of performance when they were subjected to criticism^ 

Arnold's finding indicates the necessity of investigating other individual 

student characteristics, and self concept theory presents one area for 

investigation* Brooks (1971) states that an individual's self concept affects 

the way he selects and processes communication* A student with a low self 

concept is likely to be sensitive to criticism, over-responsive to praise, 

hypercritical of himself, and pessimistic toward competition* On the other 

hand, a student with a high self concept is likely to be confident of his 

ability, to accept praise without embarrassment, and to look at criticism as 

being beneficial, i.e., a chance to acknowledge weaknesses and set out to 

change them. The self is conceptualised as multidimensional with different 

self aspects affecting a person* s behavior in different situations (Oergen, 

1969). Since speech anxiety arii exhibitionism are two aspects of self concept 

which contribute to speaker confidence and may be considei'ed salient in the 

setting of olassroom speech performance aiKi criticism, the general question 

under consideration in thif3 exploratory investigation was: 

Do student perceptions of helpfulness in different types 
of criticism vary according to individual levels of speech 
anxiety or exhibitionism? If so, how do they vary? 

Recent findings indicate that sex variables influence classroom criticism 

and student response* Albright (196?) found that female students generally 

have better attitudes toward criticism than do male students* In addition, 

Sprague (1971) found that both student and instructor sex were significantly 

related to the t^/pes of criticism students actuai:i:y received* Because sex 

variables are related to research in this area, the third general question 
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Do student jj*foeiJti©rt8 0^ hUpfiijiii^s* iti different typed 
of oritlblew Htf ^6c6fdini iiuddht and ihstrudtor sex 
differencest tt fldj hoW d6 Ihey VAfyf 

Sttb.leota 

The 309 atudenta wh6 participated in this investigation wei*e enrolled itt 
twenty olass sections CCM 114 (FuridanehtAls of Speech Gownunioatiort) at 
hirdue University during the spring semester of 1972. Ten of the classes were 
taught by male instructors { ten by female ihStraotors* Under nale instructors j 
ei^ty students were nale and seventy-six wei^e fertale, There were ninety i^alsS 
and sixty-three females in the ten classes taught by fettale instructors. 

Methodology 

Subjects were administered a revised version of Oilkinson's {l9kZ) 
Tersonai Report of Confidenoe ftg a Speaker (PRCS)* Since factor analytic 
research by Friedrich (1970) indicates that the PRCS is hot unidinensional, ihe 
inetruaent was revised for use in this study* On the basis of FriedriohU 
results, items were extracted from the PRCS and subnatted to factor analysis 
using the principal factor rtethbd with produdt moment correlations and normal 
variroax rbtation. Using the data Friedrich gathered fr«n 366 subjects at the 
University of Kansas, items wore gr/iduaily dileted during four analyses* The 
final instrument conqirised iMb eight*item suqscaies laeASMhg speech anxiety 
and exhibitionism* The final factor analysis of this ihStruiiient produced an 
orthogonal solution df two eight-item faotox's, indicating subsdaie indepShderieei- 



. Voduct moment eerrelatlbfts were oomjwted betveeft total $6ot6$ on th# 
dubsoales, the $ixteshAitett ittstimrtehi* ^nd tha total pfej^ ihysntoi^t S0<irep 
6n the siitteert-itera irifitrumSht dorrelated ^8$ Vith sdci'SS brii th^ l5lf-it6« PRCS* 
!^^.^ peeffi9i«nt bet,ifej»ii ?ubsoj^l# &qm4 Mia 

Wi¥ W ffi^fmm instrwiejii h*s htiih d^MHt'^^nt viilldity vith the 
PROSi it pr<»^ide8 a sleansj' mea^uretaent sp^akei^ <^dhfi4enQe because the 
diiiiensii>n# being measured are more oleariy deiirted* 
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Persona who score high on the exhibitionism subsc^le take pride in their 
speaking ability. They report that they face the prospect of making a speech 
with complete confidence. They report feeling expansive and fluent while 
speaking; ideas and words come to mihd efasily. On the other hand, persona who 
score high on the anxiety subscale are reporting that they feel awkward v;hen 
making a speech. Before the speech, they become frightened and nervous o 
During the speech, they lose the thread of their thinking, become confused, 
jumble the speech, and become flustered when anything unexpected occurs* On 
the basis of student response to this sixteen-item instrument, subjects in this 
study were divided evenly into lew, mediuifli and high levels of speech anxiety 
and exhibitionism* 

The four diohotomous classifications utilized in the Sprague content 
analysis procedure provide 8 basic labels for different types of criticism. In 
addition, the classifications can be combined in 2^1 two-way combinations (^•gM 
content-positive), 32 three-way c<Knbinations (e.g., delivery-impersonal** 
atomistic), and 16 four-way combinations (e.g., content-negative-impersonal- 
holistic). Since this approach provides 80 diffen^nt ways in which to describe 
different types of criticism, the procedure of obtaining responses in a 
hypothetical setting was necessary to insure that response to all types of 
criticism would be obtained. 

k collection of critical comments was developed which reflected all of the 
dimensions of criticism equally. Three graduate students in speech education 
compiled sixty statements for possible inclusion in a questionnaire. Using 
Sprague* a four dichotomies, five graduate students with experience in teaching 
speech coded each of these statements. On the basis of inter judge agreement, 
32 comments were retained as a stimulus. VHthin this collection of critical 
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ocoiinent.ft^ ^oh of th*% Maht olawlfloAtioii<> 4<Wftt^rit wkJ <Jiilivdry, poeitiva ami 
heg4tive, personal and impersonal, atomistic and holiijtio) was i*epr6sertted 
sixteen times*. It is possible for the eight olasiifidatione to be combined in 
sixteen different four-way combinations. Each of these possible combinations 
was represented twice in the stimulus • The critical c<»Bnehts utilized are 
listed as examples in Appendix A, 

In a hypothetical situation, subjects were asked to respond to each of the 
critical comments. They were to assume that they had Just finished delivering 
a five-minute speech in their class and that they received these comments from 
their instructor* Since it is not likely that an instructor would give a 
student all of these comments on one speech » subjedts were asked to respond to 
each comment individually* Acsuming that they received the statement and 
thought it to be an accurate assessment of their speech, they rated the 
helpfulness of each comment by r sciponding on a seven-point continuura* The ends 
of the continuum were anchored by the terms "not 'lelpful" and "very helpful*" 

Although the major limitation of this study was that subjects responded in 
a hypothetical situation, each of the subjects had experienced speechmaking in 
the clasdrocm and had received criticism from his instructor* However*, 
despite the fact that the iristructicns for the questionnaire were carefully 
designed to assist subjects in adapting to the hypothetical setting* the 
possible inability of some students to adapt to that situation must be 
acknowledged in interpreting research findings* 

Data Analvjgis 

Several analysis of variance designs were used to test for significant 
differences in perceived helpfulness ratings* 
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A2x2x2x2 f ftotoriftl d«^ign within the general popuHition Was used to 
tost for differencee in helpfulness ratingd aorb^s the four dimertsicms of 
orltlolsm% 

A3x2x 2x2x2 design was employed to determine whether high, medium, 
or low levels of speech anviety in students are related to significant 
differences in perceived helpfulness ratings for different types of criticism. 
The a9m design was used to analy7.e the relationship between student levels of 
exhibitionism and helpfulness ratings • 

In ordsr to detomine whether student and instructor sex differences are 
related to significant differences in perceived helpfulness ratings, a six-, 
factor, partially hierarchal design was usedt In this design, the student sex 
factor was nested under instructor sex differences* 

A seven-factor, partially hierarchal design was employed to analyze the 
relationships between siudent and instructor sex variables, levels of student 
speech anxiety, and differences in perceived helpfulness ratings. In this 
design, the student sex factor was nested under the instructor sex factor^ and 
tho speech anxiety factor was nested under both student and instructor sex* 
The sawe design was used to analyse student and instructor sex variables, 
levels of student exhibitionism, and related differences in helpfulness ratings 
for different types of criticism^ 

The Wovnnan-Keu3 3 Sequential Range Test was employed when appropriate to 
locate the significance found in each analysis of vt^riance design* 

Results 

The questionnaire to which students responded contained two critical 
comments representing each of the four-way combinations possible under the 
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content analysis technique* Perceived helpfulness ratings 6f the two comroente 
representing each four-way combination were combined into one total rating* 
Thereforet while students respdided on a seven-^polnt scale ^ the ratings used 
for stAtietical analysis had a possible range of two to fourteen. In order to 
conserve space » tables summarliing the results of all statistical tests 
utilised In this study are not Included here. Tables siunmariaing the important 
follCv^-up teste are Included in Appendi:: B. ^ Tho mlnlinal lovel of statistical 
Significance accepted in this study was p <*05^ 

The subjects of this investigation perceived atomistic ccwnments (JC " 10»?0) 
be significantly more helpful than holistic cormnents {t » 9.03), This held true 
for all types of criticism* No interactions produced significant variance in 
student ratings for atortlstic or holistic comments. 

Subjects generally perceived impersonal criticism (X « 10.23) to be 
significantly more helpful than personal criticism (X ^ 9«50)> Two significant 
interactional however t affected student ratings of perswial and Impersonal 
criticism) (1) on positive comments , subjects did not indicate a preference 
for either a personal or impersonal approach (see Table l)i and (2) on 
atomietic comments concerning content > students rated personal criticism 
significJMitly more helpful than impersonal criticism (see Table k). 

The results of this investigation indicated that students generally rated 
positive critioiem (X « 10*20) signliicantly hi^er than negative criticism 
(X « 9»53)« This general flndingi however, did not hold true for all types of 
comments % Vfhen criticism was impdrsonal, students did not indicate a preference 
for either positive or negative comments (see Table 1)\ furthermore i when 
impers<mal criticism was directed toward delivery, negative comments were 
perceived to be significantly more helpfxa than positive comments (see Table 5). 
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Vlheh all Ittpersonal, «itoinlet).o ottUolem wf$ tfken itito opneideraUon^ ft9g4tiv«9 
oonanenta vsrp perceived to bo dignififcantly mt^ ^^W^^ podiUv^ Qties 
(fle« Table 6)* 

The subjects of this investigdtion did not indicate any generJfal prdfer^inces 
for the critioiBm of content {t » 9.82) or delivery (X 9k91)> Vlhen response 
to content and delivery criticism was analyzed in felitionship to the other 
dichotomies, however > student p^rcejitionsl of content and delivei^ oonanenta were 
significantly different!. For all impersonal Conttentdi those concerning delivety 
wei^ rated Significantly higher than those dealing With content (seie Table 2)^. 
VJhile hdlistic cCmmentS Wei*e gendHiliy fat*d low, they wei*6 i*ated ii^nificarttiy 
hlghdx* if they concerned delivery rather than content (flee Tabls 3), On thd 
other hand» when all perscnia-l criticism was analytedj comments concsming 
content were rated signiricantly higher ttiaii conments on delivery (see Table 2)»' 
This preference foi* criticism concerning content was also true fof ail 
atomistic cowmonts (see Table 3)» Two three-way interactions affect the intei*- 
^i»etatloh of the above results t (1) foi* all personal, holidtic criticism, 
dororoents about delivery were preferred over connents about content) and 
(2) for all impersonal, atomistic cornments, CHtioism of delivery was preferred 
over criticism of content (see Table ^t), 

The analysis of results in this investigation did not reveal any 
significant two-way interaction between the content-delivery and positive* 
negative dichotwnieis, llhen these tw6 dichotomies were analysed in relationship 
to the atomistic^holistio 'dlchotomy> however, two three»way interactions did 
eraer'get (l) for ail nfjgative, atomistic conments, criticism of content was 
preferred over cfitioism of delivery} and (2) for all negative, holistic 
criticism, comrcents concerning delivery were preferred over oontaents about 
content (see Table 7)« 
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The results (fbs^tved in this studly eu^jf^at^ tvo genei'ftl conoluaiono* 
Ne^tiv«j impersonal, Atdrtietio eHtioisw was fkted dtipnifican^ly moi^e Wlpful 
than othei* types of ci*itioisni# Negative, pereonal, holietio oritioiera was . 
rated eigriificantly less helpful than other types of orltioiewi 

This investigation indicated that student levels of exhibitionism do not 
affect student perceptions of helpfulness^ Student levels of anxiety^ however, 
were related to significant differences in p^iceived helpfulness ratings. 
Highly anxious students rated criticism significantly more helpful than did 
etudente charactoriaed by lower levels of anxiety (see Table 8)» This finding 
was true for all types of oriticism with one exception vrtien female istudents 
of male instructoris were analyzed, the perceived helpfulness ratings of the lew 
anxiety group were significantly higher than the ratings by the highly w 

(see Table 10). 

The results of this study indicated that sex differences are also related 
to significant variation in perceived helpfulness rfttings. Students of female 
instructors rated criticism significantly more helpful than students of male 
Instructors. Also, female students generally rated criticism significantly 
wore helpful than did male students, Female students of female instructors 
gave the hii^iest ratings, while male students of male instructors gave the 
lowest (see Table 9). Although these findings were true for different types 
of orlticism, there was one exoeptionj female 8tu4ents characteriaed by low 
levels of anxiety rated criticism from male instructors significantly more 
helpful than criticism frwa female instructors (see Table 10). 

Diepuseion 

The results of this study indicate that students do not have a general 
preference for criticism of delivery or content. They apparently feel that 



both types of criticism are equally Important. Otlier critical dimensions of 
orltlbisM, however, affoo ted their reeponae to conmnts about content and 
delivery. Vlhen an impersonal approach was Used, the orltioism of delivery was 
rated significantly more helpful than criticism of content* While personal 
conments wore generally rated lower than impersonal ones, personal oritloiom 
of content was perceived as being significantly more helpful than personal 
comments concerning delivery, Perhaps these differences may be attributed to 
the fact that the delivery of a speech is a very personal matter, k person's 
method of delivery is a reflection of his total being and, while the content 
of the speech may also i-efleot personality, students may feel that it is 

easier to change and improve content without chauiging one's total being. 
Therefore, they may be more sensitive to the oriticism of delivery. They may 
bo receptive to a teacher's affective response or personal approach when the 
criticism concerns content , but when the more personal aspects of delivery are 
focused upon, students may strongly prefer an iii?>ersonal approach in which 
comments are related to cognitive principles rather than personal reactions. 
Similar comparisons can be made when content and delivery oriticism is 
analyzed in terms of the atomistic-holistic and positive-negative dichotomies. 
Since delivery may be considered personal and less appropriate for criticism, 
holistic comments, and especially negative, holistic cements (which were not 
perceived to be very helpful) , were more acceptable when dealing with delivery 
than when criticizing content. Similarly, atomistic comments, and especially 
negative, atomistic comments (which were generally rated very helpful), were^ 
rated more helpful as oriticism of content than as criticism of delivery. If 
content may be more easily improved than delivery, negative, atonistic oriticism 
conceming content may be much more important to students than negative, 
atomistic oriticism of delivery, 
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The resulid of th^ annlyais of three-tmy interaoiions af footing student 
response to content and delivery orltlolsn provide further support for the 
above interpretations. The preference for delivery oritioiem in holietio 
oomtents was stronger than the preference for content oritioisn when using a 
personal ai>pr6ach4 Among all pei«eonal, hoUetio dcwbents (generally riited 
quite low) , deliv<>ty oritioism wis better received than content oritidism. 
This is in keeping with the intetpretation that oonttents which are generally 
considered not very helpful are more acceptable in the realm of delivery than 
they are in the realm of content. One of the most surprising result was'tha't 
the preference for delivery criticism when using an impersonal approach was 
stronger than the preference for content criticism in atonistio coninents. 
Among all impersonal, atomistic cononents (generally rated quite helpful), 
delivery criticism was better received than content criticism. While thie is 
somewhat contradictory to the above interpretation, it is in keeping with the 
interpretation that students are generally sensitive to delivery oritioism. 
When delivery was involved, students held a strong preference for an impersonal 
approach in which comments were related to cognitive principles rather than 
personal reactions. 

Vftille the results of this Investigation of student preferences seem to 
provide support for writers who recanmend equal emphasis on content and 
delivery (McOraw, 1924{ Balcer and Seabury, 1965i Dedmon, 19675,' tivly also 
indicate the influence of other critical dimensions on student reception of 
content or delivery critlcisrrj. These results, however, should be coiisldered 
tentative; this Is the first Investigation of this type, and the results should 
not be considered exclusive. 



The results of this study vhioh ih(31cate that students generl^lly rate 
positive oritloisu ^%tpfilficantly more heXpful tlian negative oritioimft might be 
interpretfiwi as a natural human desli^ to receive praise • This preference fo? 
positive cotiments, however, did not hold true for all types of oritioism^ 
Positive conwients were rated higher than negative comnwnts only when the 
criticism was personal or holistic. Personal oritioism and holistio criticism 
were generally perceived to be significantly less helpful than their respective 
counterparts. Thus, students generally indicated a preference to receive 
positive reinforcement only when the critical approach was one they did not 
perceive a$ being highly helpful* When an impersonal or atomistic approach 
was evident, the ratings of positive and negative criticism were not signifi«> 
cantly different. There were also specific combinations in which negative 
criticism was perceived to be significantly more helpful than positive 
criticism* Students apparently prefer to receive both positive and negative . 
comments • This study supports Albright* s (196?) finding that negative 
criticism does not always elicit a negative personal reaction. This investi- 
gation has also revealed further information in determining what specific type 
of negative comment elicits the more positive response: negative, impersonal, 
atomistic criticism is rated significantly more helpful than other types of 
criticism} negative, personal, holistic cwnments are rated significantly less 
helpful than other types. 

Student preferences indicate that instructors should include both positive 
and negative comments in their criticism. While the instructor may use any 
approach in making a positive comment, he should structure negative criticism 
carefully if he is concerned about the student's feeling toward the criticism. 
This study indicates that negative comments should not be personal or holistic 
in nature. 
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tilth two exceptions, the subjeote Involved in this study generally 
preferred an i«personal approach in oritioism. VJhen alX positive oritioistt 
was considered , the ratings of personal and Impersonal comments were not 
significantly different r and, for all content, atcmistio oritioisn, personal 
comments were rated more helpful than impersonal ones. Evidently, if the 
orltloism was positive, or if it concerned specific content, students were 
receptive to personalized teacher reactions. In other types of criticism, they 
preferred the impersonal approach^ 

The atovo results should not be interpreted as a conclusive argument to « 
settle the basic controversy between instructors who favor the leaming^based 
model of behavior change and those who favor the self model. While these 
results may offer some support for behavlorally oriented teachers who maintain 
that orltloism shouM be as objective as possible, the results may simply 
reflect the fact that these students were accustomed to an impersonal approach. 
Sprague'a (1971) descriptive analysis of tlie critique behavior of 21 college 
speech instructors indicated that only 6 percent of their comments were personal 
in nature. If this critical behavior is representative of all classrooms , the 
subjects of this investigation may have responded to personal orltloism as they 
did simply because they were not accustomed to that approach. Only (me thing 
is certain: the subjects of this investigation generally preferred the 
impersonal approach in which orltloism was related to cognitive principles. 
This may be attributed to one or both of two possible causes: (1) the subjects 
of this lnvestlgati«i were simply more accustomed to the impersonal approach, 
or (2) students generally desire to have teacher evaluation and orltloism 
remain on a b\islness-like , impersonal level, free of personal feelings and 
attitudes. 



The reeulta of this investigation indicate that, atttiente perceive atonietio 
oooraents to be eignifioantly more helpful than holiatio oritioiera. Since thie 
finding was true for all types of oritioisn, this study provides strong support 
for theorists who stress the importance of evaluating speoifie aspects of a 
speech performance (Kelly, 1965} Dedmon, 1$67), Sorae instructors feel that the 
grade provides a holistic evaluation of the performance for the student. 
Others ;feel that a ooranent about the performance viewed as a whole should 
alw^.;i^8 be included in the critique. The resulte of this study provide some 
insight for the instructor who may include one or two holistAo cooments in an 
evaluation. Positive, impersonal, holistic comments were generally ra 
higher by students than were negative ^ personal, holistic oonments. If the 
holietio comment involves personal or negative criticism, then it is probably 
best to refrain from making the cojament and to simply let the grade serve as 
the overall evaluative staUment. 

The results of this study indicate significant variance in student 
perceptions of helpfulness which can be attributed to- student anxiety levels 
and student and instructor sex differences,' Rather than an indication of the 
instruotors who are the most effective or the students who benefit the moat 
from crltioiem, these results are probably more of an indication of student 
receptivity to criticism. 

The female students involved in this study generally rated criticism 
significantly more helpful than did the male students. This finding supports 
Albright's (1967) conclusion that female students generally have better 
attittjde^ tward criticism than do males. Sprague (1971) found that female 
students generally receive more positive criticism than malo students. That 
study indicated a relationship between being female, being liked by one's 
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instructor and receiving a high epeeoh grad*. it is no!) ilurprieing^ thewforo, 
that feiniW students ar« more receptive to orltioisft than are male students. 
The results of this study indioaU that this finding holds true for all types 
:of oritloism. ■ ■ ; ' • 

In this study, students of female instructors generally rated oritioism 
significantly wore helpful than students of male instructors, This difference 
may be due to the stereotypical asserti<»i about sex roles that women are more 
supportive than men. Female speech teachers generally write more positive 
comoents than male teachers (Sprague, 1971) « Students may be more receptive 
and open to oritioism from female instructors simply because they ire 
accustowed to receiving more positive support from then. 

The results of this study indicate one exception to the finding of 
instructor sex effects just discussed: female students with low anxiety levels 
rAted criticism significantly higher if they had a male instructor. This 
finding held true for all types of oritioism, Evidently, female students who 
are h^^iy confident do not need more positive support which a female instructor 
might give them, Vlhen this result is interpreted in Hght of Sprague »8 (1971) 
findings, it indicates that low anxious females prefer to receive more 
negative, impersonal oritioism which they are like3y to obtain from a task- 
oiiented male instructor. It is interesting to note that this preference for a 
wale Instructor does not hold true for low anxious male students. Since male 
students generally receive more negative oriticisa than femalos (Sprague, 1971),, 
they apparently prefer more positive reinforcement which a female instructor is 
likely to give, even if their confidence level is high. 

When the perceived helpfulness ratings obtained in this study were 
analysed according to student anxiety levels, it was found that the highly 



Mijdoud atudenti rated orltldlsn significantly more helpfuX than did studdnts 
Of mediun or low anxiety. This finding was generally tru* fOi* all types of 
V oritioism. It can probably bo interpreted as an expressed need tot reinforce- 
ment. Students vith little confidence probably have a sti'cftg desire for 
feedback from others to determine their position in interaction/ The more 
confident student, however, probably feels capable of doing a satisfactory 
Job and therefore does not feel as great a need for feedback. He is probably 
fflore confident of accurate self -assessment in determining his own status* This 
result carries strong implications for theorists and instructors vho encourage 
self criticism. Highly anxious students may be less capable of making an 
adequate self-evaluation than students who are charactoriaed by lower levels 
of anxiety. The highly anxious perceive instructor oritioisn to be significantly 
more helpful ttian other students do. 

The results of this study indicate one exception to the difference 
attributed to anxiety levels, When all female students of male instruotorsi. 
were taken into consideration, the low anxious students rated oritioism 
Significantly more helpful than did students of nediura or high levels of 
anxiety. Since the ratings of the medi|un and high anxiety females of male 
instructors were not significantly different from the ratings of other medium 
and high anxiety students, these differences can be attributed to the strong 
preference of low anxious female students for a male instructor. This 
influence does not require an explanation beyond the interpretation already 
presented. It must be noted, hw^ever, that this strong preference elicits 
ratings high enough to overshadovr the main effect of student anxiety. 

For all teachers who realize the importance of student attitudes and 
preferences, this study provides implications for the refinement of instructor 
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(Smiqu* bfhaviop* Vlhile the x^eulti of this stvdy do not nmsswily lndlo*t« 
ifh%t typos of orlUolsn aotually result in & student's Improving his 
ocwttunic&tive ability, they do r*ye*l sons iJmportAnt student preferences which 
nay affeot student attitudes in the learning environment. A student's 
receptivity to oritioism and, perhaps, his utllieatlon of that oritioism may 
be greatly affected by the degree to which the oritioioft meets his needs and 
preferences. Many of the results of this study, however, must be considered 
tentative for two reasons: (1) the data of this research consisted of student 
response in a hypothetical situation} and (2) since this is the first 
exploratory study of this type, some of the results cannot be related to 
previous research; the study roust be replicated and the results verified in 
future studies* Until further investigations are accomplished, it will be 
impossible for teachers to know exactly what to say or write or do that will 
result in the improvement of a student's oomnunicative ability* 
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OPSIUa^IONAL DKHKmOHS OP O^ERMS USED TO OLASSIPY ORITXOISM 



Oode as oontent » 

Comments dealing v/ith ideas, reasoning, seleotion of topio, 

limiting of topio. 
Ooiaments dealing with forms of support, reasoning, develo^)- 

ment or ideas* ■ 
Cocmients dealing with organizational pattern, introduction, 

oonolusion, transitions.. , • ., 
Comments dealing with attention factors or audienoo 

adaptation. 
Cociments on oreativityj humor, cleverness • 
Coimaents on language stylo, general level of the epecch. 
Comments on whether speech met purpose or objectives of 

assignment. , 
Holistic comnentswhioh do not specif ioally laention delivery. 

Examples 

Good job on the content of this speooh. 

500 many generalities. 5?his speech lacked concrete, 
interesting "details. 

This speech was both original and. insightful. 

:I certainly wouldn't call this a persuasive speech. I'm ; 
sure you could have done better. 

'CrQOd specific material was used to support, the main ideas.. 

Your conclusion was probably the best one pretJon.ted in- 
class today, Y/e won't forget those main points 

' . .■ because they. v/ere emphasized clearly. . 

Overall, the content could have been better.. . 

There was no evidence presented to baoH up the assertions. 

Oode as de livery j • . 

Coanients dealing v/ith voice quality, rate, infleotion, 
. •;• . volume. 

domments dealing with pauses or timing. 

Comrjcnts dealing with posturei, stance, movement, gestures. 
Comments dealing v>ith use of visual aids, manuscript, 

" • •. podium, note oai?de, eto. 
Comments dealing with poise, fluency, .eye. opj^taot, • 

nervousness, appearance, interaction v/itH audience. 
Comments dealing with* time limit* 

Comments dealing with mode of presentation implying that 

asaigniaent specified a particular mode. 
Ooiiimohts on: pronunciation, articulation, diotion, or grammar 
COmmeiStts bn physical arrangement, positioiiing, . etc. 
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Your delivery today was muoh smoother than the last time* 
Why did you start leaning on the podium? You never used s 

to do this. 
.Very good delivery J 

•You had a lot fewer vooallzed pauses this time. 

Y/e all have various problems with delivery. You need 

to work speoifioally on having moro variety in your 

gestures. 

Overall, weak delivery distracted from the ideas presented 
in the speech. 

Generally, your style of presentation was too formal for 

this setting and topio. 
This speech was successful because of effeotive delivery. 

Oodo as positive t 

Oomments which praise, commend, or compliment the speaker 

or the speech. 
.XJomiaents which use o.k. , acceptable, fair or otherwise 

indicate that a standard was met,' even minimally. 
comments indicating that a rejiuirement of the assignment 

was present* . . . . ' 

•Oomments Indicating that an undesirable element. (perhaps 

previously present) was absent* 
Comments which no to improvem^nt-r even if they .ref ^r to €t 
. reduction in fre^vi^ncy of an ]errcr. 

Examples "" .;r ., ' 

Personally,' I feel your relaxed- conversational tone was, 

perfect for tbe thrust of this speech. , " > , : . 

This v/as your best speech so far* . . 

I.*m glad to see yovir improvement in delivery I It pays 

to practice. . 

^he pause right after the New York example v/oi-ked very 
effectively to emphasize the point. 

Your conclusion was probably the best one presented in 
class today* v/e -"^onH forget those .main points 
because they were emphasized clearly. 

Your delivery today was much sn^cother than the last time. 

You had a lot fewer vobalized pauses this time.. 

Thid speech was successful because of effective delivery. 

Oodo as ne.&:ativ6 { 

Ccmmehta which criticize or mention a wealmess in the speech 

Oomjiients vmiwm'ake a' suggestion for an improvemoht. 
Comments wHi6h irtdiosit^ tKa-(; a r64\!ir6rticHt of the 'fisdignmcht 
was riofc pros dht. 



Examples 

Overall, the oontenl; oould have been better. 

Compared to your olassraates, yoxir delivery still needs 

muon improvement* 
Why did you start leaning on the podium? You never used 

to ^0 t>iis* 

Beoauso of your teohnioal baokground, you used terminology 

whioh we don*t understand. Try to explain things 

in lajrmeh's terms* 
Generally, you have made no improvement in delivery sinoe 

the last time* - ' • 

I don't feel this speech was up to your potential. 
Overall, weak delivery . distracted from the ideas presented 

in the speeoh. 

Generally, your style of presentation \vas too formal for 

this setting and topio. 

Oode as Personal i 

comments dealing with student improvement* 

Comments v/htoh show the teacher's own affective response. 

comments v/hich include the student's name* 

Comments that make a reference to instructor's personal 

life or attitudes. 
Oomonents that make a reference to student's personal life 

or attitudes* 

C()mnents that refer to other speeches or speakers in the 
class. 

Examples 

I was really pleased that you sljowed more overfall effort 

on. this speeoh* 
Your reasoning was much tiore sound today a great 
' ; improvement ^over your last speeoh* 
I find it difficult to remember youi^ main points* You 

should have emphasized them iriore* 
I'm glad to see your improvement in delivery J It pays to 

practice* 

Personally, 1 feel your relaxed conversational tone was 
perfect for the thrust 6f this speech* 

Because of your teohnioal background, you used terminology 
v/hich we don't understand* Try to explain things 
in layweh's terms* . ■ . ■ 

Compared to your classmates, your delivery still needs 
much improvemetit* 

I don't fesl this speeoh was up to your potential* 
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pode ag Impersonal t 

Oomments dealing v/ith a principle of ^ood speaking* 
Comments vrtiich are more oognltiye than affective* 

Examples 

You appear to be quite poised. This contributes to smooth 
delivery* 

The main ideas v/ere olearlv and effectively phrased* 
The pause right after the Nevy York example v/orked very 

effectively to emphasize the point. 
Good speoifio material was used to support the main ideas. 
Slow down and articulate clearly. Some of youi? v/ords and 

phrases are muffled and hard to. understand. 
Generally, the content of your speech was inadequately 

devoloped. 

There was no evidence presented to back up the assertions. 
The improper use of notes v/as a distraction which hindered 
your effectiveness. 

Code as holistic t 

Comments dealing v/ith the total speech performance.' 
.comments dealing with whether or not speech met assignment 
Oommentfl whioh make a general statement about overall 

content or delivery..: .v • • ■ 

Examj>lQS 

Good job on the content of this speech. 

I was really pleased that you showed more over-all effort 

on this speech* - • 't.rh-^^-^ ■-> 

Very good delivery 1 '•' . . ' ■ '".'-I'O^.^-'-^S^''^'. 

This speech was bOth original and insightful. 
Generally, you have mads no improvement in delivery since 

the last time. 

I certainly wouldn't call this a persuasive speech. I'm 

sure you could have done better. 
Generally, the content of your speech was inadequately 

developed. 
This was your best speech so far. 

Code as atomistic: • . 



Comments dealing with some isolable element of the speech, 
its content J or its delivery. 



Examples 

Your reasoning was muoh more sound today a great 

improvement over your last speech* 
The main ideas v/ere clearly and effeotively phrased. 
We all have various problems v/ith delivery* You need to 

work speoifioally on having more variety in your 

gestures* 

Too many generalities* This speech laoked oonoretei 

, interesting details* 
Slow dovm and articulate clearly* Some of your words 

and phrases are mviffled and hard to understand* 
I find it difficult to remember your main points* You 

should have emphasized them more. 
You appear to be quite poised* This contributes to 

smooth delivery* 
The improper use of notes was a distraction whioh 

hindered your effectiveness. 
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. Newman-Keuls Sequential Kange Test 
Positive-Negative I Tmpepsonal-Peraonal Dimensions 



Differences Between Means 



y:/T)e of Criticism'*' ' 4 ^ 



2 



1. Positive. Impereonal 1.205**** .179 .122 
(x«10.290) . 

2. Negative, Iraperuonal 1.273**** .058 
(X«10.168) 

3. Positive, Personal 1.216**** 
(x«10.11l) 

4. Negative. Personal 



'''Each mean is based on 8 ratings made by 309 subjects 
^^Significant at p<.01 



Table 2 

Newman-Keuls Sequential Range Test 
Content-Delivery, Impersonal-Personal Dimensions 



Differences Between Means 
Type of Criticism'^ 4 ^ 2 

1. Delivery, Impersonal 1.205**** .816"** .568**** 
(3c«10.513) 

2* Content, Impersonal .637**** .248**** 

(5i«9^945) 

3. Content, Personal .389**** 
(x=9.697) 

4. Delivery, Personal 
(X«9.308) 



**"Eaoh jne§ui is based on 8 ratings made by 309 subjects 
*«WiiHiftcant at p<.01 
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Table 3 

Newman-Keuls Sequential Range Test 
Content-Delivery, Atpmi|3tt o-Holietio Dimeneione 



yype of Criticism'^ 



Differences Between Means 

4 ' V ' ^ 



!• Content, Atojnistic 2*044** 
(X«10.843) 

2« Delivery, Atomistic 1.757**** 

3/ Delivery. Holistic .466** 
\5?w9«265 ) 

4. Content, Holistic 
(X«8,799) 



1.578** 
1.292*** ■ 



.287** 



Each mean is based on 8 ratings made by 309 subjects 
^^Significant at p<.Ol 
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Table 8 

Newman-Keul.s Sequential Range Test 
Student Levels of Speech Anxiety 



Differences Between Means 
' Source'*' • ' 3 2 

1. High Speech Anxiety *226*^^ •179»* 

(3c«1.0.0l5) 

2 ♦Medium Speech Anxiety «047 
(x«9.836) 

3. Lev/ Speech Anxiety 



''"Each mean is based on 32 ratings made by 103 subjects 
(32_ ratings included response to all types of criticism) 

^Signif icant af.p<.05 

*«Si0iificant at p<.01 



Table 9 

Newman-Keuls Sequential Range Test 
Student and Instructor Sex Differences 



Differences Between Means 

Source**". • ^ 4 \ 2 

JSe !~?oro ('!=10-208) .527»» ,294- , .195*. ■ 

S'!„!S^?i?s. <''=10-<"3) .331- .098 

3* Male Students /-. o rt^fe^ ^-^-.u 

female Instructors ^^'"^•^^^^ .233** 

4« tlale Students /■s? n 

fvlale Instructors U«9.682J 



"*"Baoh meart is based on 32 ratings made by 63 subjects 
(32 ratings included response to all types of criticism) 

^Significant at p<,05 • * 

^*«**Si^i3Ficant at p<,Ol " • ^ 
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